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Governor Charlies H. Russell, incumbent chief executive of the State, at his desk in the capitol, Carson City, Nevada. 
Seated, left to right, Associate Justice Edgar Eather, Chief Justice Milton B. Badt, and Associate Justice Charles M. Merrill, and court attendants. 
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THE FRONT COVER 


Nevada’s State Government 
offices, its departments, and 
agencies center around the 
capitol in Carson City, as pic- 
tured on the front page. The 
State flag and a replica of the 
State seal are superimposed 
to symbolize the unity and 
devotion of its citizens since 
Nevada became a full-fledged 
partner of the National Union 
88 years ago. The capitol 
was constructed by the pio- 
neers with a view to per- 
manency. It has stood that 
test well. 


NEVADA HIGHWAYS AND PARKS Magazine is published by 
the Department of Highways, in the State Printing Office at 
Carson City, and is issued for distribution, gratis, to persons inter- 
ested in the present welfare and future development of Nevada. 
Nevada Department of Highways will be glad to mail a copy, or 
copies, upon request. NEVADA HIGHWAYS AND PARKS 
MAGAZINE IS NOT TO BE SOLD. 





Carson City, the Seat of Nevada’s State Government 


\ X THEN, in the course of early western migration on the 
North American continent, the land which we now 
know as Nevada was first entered and explored by 

Jedediah Smith, Peter Skene Ogden, the Spanish padres, Kit 

Carson, and others in the late 1830's and early 1840's, the 

wilderness had little to offer other than trapping because of 

its isolation and desolation. Following the trapping era came 
gold and silver discoveries which gave the land an impetus of 
real economic worth. Year after year men experienced its 
terrible hardships and added to their knowledge of its priva- 

tions but, with courage and enterprise, visualizing as they did 

its potentialities, they accepted the challenge to conquer the 

vastness and emptiness. 

Through the slow and tedious development that followed, a 
community of people established itself in the far western desert 
and wrested from the apparently worthless land a precarious 
living. Because it demanded rugged individualism to combat 
the tribulations that beset these pioneers, there was born at 
the same time a spirit of independence, freedom of action in 
keeping with the ruggedness of the land—a spirit which has 
persisted down through the years. 

Through hard labor and earnest application the early settlers 
thrived, accepted their chosen fate philosophically, and fol- 
lowed through to leave a rich legacy to their descendants. As 
a consequence, Nevada’s natural resources, even after consider- 
able intense exploitation, are known to be almost immeasurable. 

In the course of further discoveries and settlements, many of 
the pioneers gravitated toward the eastern side of the great 
mountain wall of the Sierra Nevada which separated the desert 
from California. Here they found more favorable conditions 
and decided to stay and eke out their future. Several pioneers, 
returning from the California placer diggings, established a 
trading post in 1851 in a promising valley. Eagle Station, 
which was finally extended to include all of Eagle Valley, ulti- 
mately provided the site for Nevada's capital city. 

Carson City eventually came into being, largely through the 


energy and persistence of one individual—Abe Curry. At the 
time of its founding, the site was the center of neither mining, 
transportation, nor agricultural activities; it was, in fact, the 
center of nothing whatever except wide open vistas, sagebrush 
and sand surrounded by a rim of mountain walls. Abraham 
Curry, coming from the east with the early emigrant move- 
ment, crossed the plains and mountains to California, was not 
pleased with what he found there, and turned back in search 
of something more to his liking. In 1858, Curry, accom- 
panied by B. F. Green, Frank M. Proctor, and J. J. Musser, 
arrived at Eagle Valley and decided that their search was 
through. They purchased a large amount of land and began 
working out their destinies and, it developed, the destiny of 
early Nevada. Curry, even at this early date, had visions of 
making the place the capital of a new State and to this end 
he persisted, had the land surveyed, and laid out a town. Car- 
son City, taking its name from Carson County which had been 
named for Kit Carson, an early day scout, was born. Primarily 
it was Curry’s venture and he promoted the project with vigor. 
Within a few months came the discovery of gold and silver 
at Gold Hill along the Comstock Lode about 16 miles north- 
east, and Carson City no longer lacked an excuse for existence. 
It jumped into the limelight as a freight and trading center— 
one of the most important communities of the old West. 
Within a year of Abe Curry’s platting of the town, Carson 
City had become a city in reality. Hotels, stores, saloons, a 
brewery, and other businesses sprang up as fast as they could 
be built. Wells, Fargo and Company established an express 
office through which letters could be sent to California for 
25 cents. Three express and stage lines got under way. To 
complete the town’s metropolitan status, the Placerville, Hum- 
boldt, and Salt Lake Telegraph Company reached Carson City 
from California on August 13, 1859, making it one of the few 
cities in the West which boasted such service. In November 
of that year, the Territorial Enterprise, a newspaper previously 
established at Genoa, moved into the new town in Eagle Valley. 
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Nevada State Legislature assembled for the 1951 session. 


Governor Charles H. Russell is shown reading his first 


message to the joint session of the Senate and Assembly. 


This was a clincher for the ambitious Abe Curry and his town. 

By the spring of 1860 Carson City was the acknowledged 
business center of western Utah, of which the land was still 
a part. In April the Pony Express came through and Carson 
City’s telegraph office became also the Pony Express station. 
From that office telegrams could be picked up and forwarded 
to St. Joseph, Missouri, and on to their final eastern destination. 

In July of 1861 Governor James W. Nye arrived from the 
east at the direction of President Lincoln to set up the machin- 
ery for Territorial Government. Abe Curry, always thinking 
of advancement for his dream city, offered a stone building at 
Warm Springs to the government rent free and the offer was 
accepted since funds available to Governor Nye with which 
to organize the new territory were very limited. This building 
was about two miles distant from the center of civic activities, 
but the enterprising Mr. Curry inaugurated a horse railroad 
between the two points on which legislators and Territorial 
officials were invited to ride free of charge. The building was 
equipped with pine desks and benches, the floor strewn with 
sawdust, and a canvas curtain rigged to divide the room into 


two chambers. This latter refinement was the idea of Orion 
Clemens and his brother, Samuel (Mark Twain), to provide a 
division of the two houses of the Territorial Legislature. The 
new government was under way. 

Before the first Territorial Legislature adjourned, Carson City 
had become an important transportation center, with toll roads 
completed and others under construction, linking the town 
with almost all the early centers of population. Heavy freight 
wagons rumbled through town from California and Virginia 
City. A year later a toll road through King’s Canyon connected 
Lake Tahoe with the new city. - During the early sixties, the 
population of Carson City was variously estimated at from five 
to six thousand persons, considerably more than the 3,082 
inhabitants at the time of the 1950 census. 

On October 31, 1864, Nevada became a State, the thirty- 
sixth in the Union, and by constitutional provision, Carson City 
became its capital. Thus was Abe Curry’s dream, conceived 
in 1858, brought to final realization. 

In 1865, Congress authorized the Secretary of the Treasury 
to construct a branch mint in Carson City. The cornerstone 
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for the mint building was laid on September 24, 1866, and 
three years later the new mint commenced operations. Its 
coins were struck from gold and silver bullion out of ores 
from the prolific Comstock whose mines were in full produc- 
tion at the time. The development of Carson City and Virginia 
City was thus more closely allied. 

In 1869 Carson City received a much needed stimulant with 
the beginning of the famous Virginia & Truckee Railway. As 
early as 1864-1865, I. E. James, “a leading mine surveyor” 
operating in Virginia City, had submitted complete details of 
plans for the construction of such a venture. 

Once actual construction of the railroad had begun in 1869, 
its progress was rapid. Thirty-eight camps were set up along 
the 21 miles (railroad measurement) between Virginia City 
and Carson City, with sixteen hundred men, most of them 
Chinese, grading and boring tunnels. Eight months after 
the work was begun, on September 28, 1869, H. M. Yerington, 
superintendent of the railroad, drove the first spike at Carson 
City. In 1872 the road was extended north to Reno and for 
many years Carson City saw the arrival of 30 to 52 trains daily. 
The railroad shops gave employment to many men, in addition 
to those running the trains, making Carson City for a time 
predominately a railroad town. 

With the building of the railroad and the growing popula- 
tion, the Legislature had kept pace with the needs of the State 
and in January, 1869, appropriated $100,000 for a State capitol. 


Ground was broken April 21, 1870, and the cornerstone laid 
on June 9, 1870. The building was first used by the Fifth 
Nevada Legislature, although it was not completed until the 
following year. It is situated in the center of a four-acre plot 
attractively planted with tall shade trees and surrounded by 
lawn and shrubbery. The building is constructed of stone 
quarried at the Nevada State Prison. The entire plaza is 
enclosed with an ornamental wrought-iron fence. An interest- 
ing item about the fence is that the contract for its construction 
was let to a woman, Hannah M. Clapp. 

Legislative sessions in those early days provided the high- 
lights of Carson City’s social existence. Inadequate transporta- 
tion facilities to other sections of the State prompted the legis- 
lators to bring their families with them, and they all settled 
down for a gala season during the legislative session. 

Through the years the State capital has had its disastrous 
fires, its sensational prison breaks, its lurid scandals—all of 
which kept the gossips and local gentry sufficiently occupied. 
Holdups and robberies came in for a share of the publicity 
and were given all possible build-up by the press. But Carson 
City residents weathered it all blithely and carried on in the 
best western tradition, caring little what other folks thought 
about them, living their own lives as they saw fit, and thriving 
on the formula. 

The year 1875 saw the Governor sign an Act incorporating 
Carson City. The city became immediately embroiled in the 


Nevada's State Planning Board plans and supervises construction of all State buildings; compiles and distributes information on Nevada's resources, 
industries and recreational facilities; and formulates long-range plans for Nevada’s economic development. Members serve without pay. From 
right to left, seated: Governor Charles H. Russell; A. C. Grant, chairman; F. M. Young, vice-chairman; H. D. Mills, State Highway Engi- 
neer; M. E. Lundberg and John W. Scott, members. Standing, Jack Cooney, chief inspector; R. R. Orr, Hugh A. Shamberger, |. J. Sandorf, 


A. J. Caton, members, and A. M. Mackenzie, secretary. 
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Nevada State Prison has the unenviable distinction of being the first to use lethal gas in legally executing criminals. 


This red brick post office with a first-class rating, has served well the citizens of Nevada's State capital. 
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Civic Auditorium and the old Virginia & Truckee Railway station on North Carson Street. The depot has been converted into a business office building. 


The State Industrial Commission, and its office force, occupy this structure at the corner of North Carson and Proctor Streets. 
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Attorney General W. T. Mathews (seated, right), his deputies and office staff in the Supreme Court and Library Building comprise Nevada's legal 


counsel. (Two of the deputies have resigned since the photograph was taken.) 


activity of organization on a metropolitan basis and enacted 
the usual crop of ordinances, and some not so usual. 

During the eighties, Carson City had a population officially 
established by the United States census at 4,229, a figure 
destined to decline, at first slowly and then with a dizzy 
plunge, until 1930 when the population was officially set at 
1,596. 

Sporting events of all kinds were enthusiastically attended 
during the hectic early years of the community. Boxing was 
particularly popular, many bouts being between fighters of far 
more than local reputation. The big show in this field of 
sports was held on March 17, 1897, when the world’s heavy- 
weight championship bout between Bob Fitzsimmons and 
Jim Corbett took place in Carson City. Gate receipts for this 
event amounted to only about $8,000, but more than a million 
dollars was grossed on moving pictures made of the fight. 
This was the first time motion pictures were ever made of a 
major prize fight. 

On July 5, 1885, Carson City suffered a disastrous fire which 
burned the theater and numerous stores and other places of 
business. The fire companies were on the job promptly but 
were hampered by numerous misfortunes. At first the water 
pressure was so low that the firemen were unable to effectively 
reach the blaze. When the pressure was finally increased, it 
burst the old hoses and the fire continued to spread while 
repairs were being made. Governor Adams and other State 
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officials, judges, clergymen, and every other able-bodied man 
available assisted the firemen on the hand pump. Women 
organized and carried salvaged material ovt of the burning 
buildings. Nearly everyone in town found something to do to 
assist, and several were injured severely. But, with all the 
residents cooperating so wholeheartedly, the destruction was 
far less than it might have been. 

Carson City has always had a volunteer fire department for 
its fire protective service. At one time there were two com- 
panies, the Curry Engine Co. and the Warren Engine Co. and 
the rivalry was so intense between the two that on several 
occasions the firemen permitted their attention to be diverted 
from the fire at hand to warring with each other. Eventually 
peace was brought about and the firemen worked well together. 
Warren Engine Company No. 1 is still a volunteer fire depart- 
ment and is the city’s only fire protection unit. When the 
sirens scream today, young men are seen emerging on the 
dead run from many a governmental department and business 
house in response to the alarm. The present unit has fine, 
modern equipment and operates so efficiently that fire losses 
in Nevada's capital have been kept to a minimum. Warren 
Engine Company has earned the praise of fire underwriters 
for their diligent fire fighting. 

In 1899, the Carson City Mint ceased operations, and for 
many years the building remained unoccupied and unused. 
In March, 1939, the Legislature passed an Act enabling the 
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Carson City is probably the only State capital having a volunteer department for its fire protection. 
the early days of statehood, the Warrens have a notable fire fighting record. 
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One of the early wood burners used in lagging near Lake Tahoe when Nevada was young as a State. Thousands of tourists 
visiting the State Museum delight in having their pictures taken with the old Glenbrook as an accessory. 








Carson City folks have a variety of literary selections in the comprehensive facilities offered in the State Library. Librarian Constance C. Collins 
(seated, left), and assistants, in one corner of the main reading room. 


newly established Nevada State Museum Board to negotiate 
with the United States Government for the acquisition of the 
old mint building. The remodeling of the building was begun 
in February, 1941, and the Museum was officially opened and 
dedicated to the public on Admission Day, October 31, 1941. 
Since then the Museum has made remarkable progress as the 
repository of thousands of historical articles incident to the 
birth, growth, and development of the State. The late Major 
Max C. Fleischmann was a most generous contributor to its 
creditable development. 

There have not been many radical changes in the State 
capital in recent years. It still functions as the seat of the State 
Government with headquarters for most administrative depart- 
ments located there. Though the old Virginia & Truckee 
Railway has been discontinued, the city is served by adequate 
truck and bus facilities. Excellent highways connect Carson 
City with all major routes. 

With the growth of the State, the government to handle its 
administration has been forced to expand proportionately. Last 
year several departments moved into the newest addition to the 
official buildings of the State. The State Office Building now 
houses the headquarters of the Department of Highways, the 
Public Service Commission, the State Engineer's Office, the 
State Planning Board, and provides facilities for the local 
agency of the Bureau of Public Roads which is closely allied 
with the Department of Highways. 

The building development has not been confined to govern- 
mental construction, however. Many fine homes have been 


built in several new residental subdivisions as well as in the 
town proper, attractive modern tourist courts and motels are 
available to the traveling public, a new elementary school build- 
ing has been authorized, and the civic auditorium wherein the 
community holds most of its civic affairs is only a few years 
old. 

The Nevada State Government as established by its Con- 
stitution consists of three branches, the legislative, the judicial 
and the executive, patterned after existing organizations in 
other States, cognizant, however, of its own peculiar local 
situation and adopting its Constitution with these problems in 
mind. 

In passing through the various stages from the time of 
statehood until the present, Nevada has seen many changes 
both in its economic and governmental situations. Much 
progress has been made along certain lines, while conditions 
have remained fairly static in others. Though the State's 
population at its highest level has totaled 160,083 (1950 
census), its people seem to exemplify a spirit of independence 
and democracy unmatched any place else in the world, their 
daily living evidencing an unusual activity, excitement, and 
generosity of feeling. This attitude of Nevada people has 
generated a venturesome spirit in keeping with their rugged 
western land. Gambling, a heritage of the rough and tumble 
early mining camps, is legalized and affords an escape for the 
pent-up energies inculcated by the wide open spaces and rug- 
ged terrain of the State. 

Originally divided into seven counties, Nevada now con- 
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State Treasurer Dan W. Franks and office personnel are charged with the responsibility of guardianship of the State's financial treasury. 


State Controller Peter Merialdo (seated) and co-workers issue warrants, and keep accounts of revenues, incomes, 
expenditures, disbursements, and investments of the State. 








A scenic panorama along the lower Carson River, where the stream has cut a deep, narrow gorge, about five miles east of C 








miles east of Carson City, Nevada. The old Virginia & Truckee Railway right of way now affords a road through this section. 








Secretary of State John Koontz (seated) and his co-workers issue corporate documents, are keepers of the State seal, 
attest proclamations, and have many other official duties. 


Superintendent of Public Instruction Glenn A. Duncan (seated, left) and assistants direct and administer the policies and 


regulations concerning the State public school system. 
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Nevada State Museum Board of Directors, right to left, C. A. Wellesley, Judge Clark J. Guild, chairman, and Wm. M. Donovan, grouped with the 
museum staff, in front of some of the exhibits made possible by the late Max C. Fleischmann, an honorary member of the board. 


tains 17 counties and apportions its representation accordingly. 
The State Legislature meets biennially and consists of 47 mem- 
bers in the Assembly and 17 members in the Senate. The 
statutes of Nevada provide for the reapportionment of the 
Assemblymen on the basis of population following the taking 
of each decennial census, while the Senate is permitted but 
one Senator from each county regardless of population. The 
Lieutenant Governor acts as president of the Senate. 

The Speaker of the Assembly is selected by the members 
of that body and presides over the Assembly at regular and 
special sessions. The Legislature begins its regular session on 
the third Monday in January of each odd-numbered year and is 
limited by law to 60 days. 

The judicial branch of the Nevada State Government is 
comprised of the Supreme Court, district courts, and local 
peace and law enforcement officers. The Supreme Court, the 
highest judicial authority in the State, is composed of three 
members elected by popular vote. Each member serves four 
years, and the position of Chief Justice is rotated every two 
years, the members assuming that position in turn. . The 
Supreme Court is served by the Clerk of the Supreme Court, 
also an elective office, the bailiff, the county sheriff, and 
clerical staff. Its offices are maintained in the Supreme Court 
and Library Building. The clerk transcribes and preserves 
all records of this judicial body and is directly responsible 
to the court. 

Administration of the law, as enacted by the Legislature and 
signed by the Governor, rests in the hands of the executive 
branch of government with the Governor as chief executive. 
To assist him in running the affairs of State are the Director of 
the Budget, the Secretary to the Governor, and clerical staff. 


A number of elective offices are adjuncts by law, while other 
officials are appointed by the chief executive to serve in various 
Capacities as assigned. 

The principal subdivisions of the administrative branch of 
the State’s government, whose offices are located in Carson 
City are the offices of the Secretary of State, the Attorney 
General, the Controller, the Treasurer, the Superintendent of 
Public Instruction, the Surveyor General, the Inspector of 
Mines, and the Superintendent of State Printing, all of which 
officials are elected by popular vote. 

Offices whose heads are appointed by the Governor include 
the State Engineer, the Welfare Board, the Planning Board, 
Public Service Commission, the Industrial Commission, the 
Tax Commission, the Employment Security Department, the 
Superintendent of Banks, the Warden of the State Prison, 
the Director of the Budget, the Insurance Commissioner, the 
Director of Purchasing, the Adjutant General, the Labor Com- 
missioner, the State Librarian, and numerous boards and com- 
missions which function on special subjects. 

Two new departments of government were established by 
the 1951 Legislature. The Department of Insurance, which 
had previously been administered by the Controller in an ex 
officio capacity, was created, with an Insurance Commissioner 
appointed by the Governor as its executive officer. 

The other addition to the official family was the Depart- 
ment of Purchasing. The administration of this department 
is the responsibility of the Director of Purchasing who is 
appointed by the Governor. 

The Superintendent of State Printing, an elective officer, has 
charge of all printing performed for State departments and 
agencies. His office is located in a plant constructed for the 
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Admission Day is Carson City’s greatest annual fiesta when the citizens go all out for a colorful parade, historic pageants, and competitive sports. 


School students and colorful bands come from every section of the State to participate in the annual Admission Day celebration, October 31. 
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Carson City entertains more than five times its own population during the Admission Day fiesta when citizens celebrate their entry into the Union in 1864. 


Horses, cowboys, Indians, and decorated floats all symbolize the real West in the parade on October 31 each year. 








Legislative Counsel J. E. Springmeyer (seated) and associates conduct surveys of the functions and budgets of the 
offices, departments, institutions, and agencies of the State. 


State Engineer Hugh A. Shamberger (seated, right), his deputy engineers and secretaries, have as their primary duty the adjudication of Nevada's 
water. Members of the United States Geological Survey district office are also in the group. 
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Robbins E. Cahill, secretary (seated, center) and his fellow workers who administer the innumerable duties relating to tax problems, appraisals, 
and other things which come before the State Tax Commission. 

John F. Cory, executive director (standing, right), and headquarters officials of the Employment Security Department and affiliated units, have 
their offices in the Heroes Memorial Building. 
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The Nevada Industrial Commission functions as administrator for industrial insurance, compensation, and adjustment 
matters in industry. George L. Pettycrew (second from left) is chairman. 


From the big flatbed Miehle press, shown in background, come the editions of this magazine. 
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State Printing Office crew at Carson City. 
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State Retirement office personnel. This department maintains service records, preserves retirement funds, and processes applications for retire- 
ment of State employees. Kenneth Buck, executive secretary, standing, at right. 


Dr. Daniel J. Hurley (seated), Acting State Health Officer, and staff, keep health records, compile statistics, and make every possible effort to 


show Nevada citizens how to get well and stay well. 

















The State Highway Patrol functions under the supervision of Public Service Commission Chairman Robert A. Allen. 
Carson City has its artists and art lovers. Mrs. Dwight Harsh, below, has painted some notable Nevada scenes. 
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State Selective Service functions are administered from these Carson City headquarters. 


The Carson Nevada Appeal, one of the oldest daily newspapers in the State, has published since the early days of statehood. 
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purpose, with the necessary equipment for serving the printing 
needs of the various State departments. 

State Fish and Game Commission, the University of Nevada, 
and a few other departments and agencies have their principal 
offices in other parts of the State for reasons peculiar to their 
various fields of endeavor. 

Many commissions, performing less major or temporary 
functions, are appointed by the Governor as the need arises. 
In some instances the Governor serves as chairman of these 
commissions and meets with them in that capacity to discuss 
the various problems. Changes in administrative organization 
occur from time to time, but these are thoroughly considered 
by the Legislature and approved by the Governor before taking 
effect. 

All in all, Nevada’s government is very similar to that of 
other States, with but one obvious difference—all the sub- 
divisions of its government are scaled down to be commen- 
surate with its population. The entire State of Nevada 
contains fewer permanent residents than the cities of Spokane, 
Washington; Flint, Michigan; or Springfield, Massachusetts, 
to mention but a few. But, since it has such a limited popula- 
tion its residents have plenty of room to play in, vast areas 
that are virtually untouched for expansion of industry, natural 
resources for generations to come, and the spirit and enterprise 
to make the most of everything at hand. 

Life in the smallest State capital of the Nation follows, in a 








large measure, the pattern of that which is found in many 
other State capitals. However, it is premised on a much 
smaller scale. Cross currents of social and political activities 
are sometimes conflicting, but seldom turbulent. 

Administration changes may come and they may go but the 
Carson City folks seem able to adjust themselves to the changes. 

Every modern convenience found in much larger cities is 
available to the Nevadan who makes his home in the State 
capital. During legislative years the increased influx of people 
calls for an extension of effort in providing adequate shelter 
and food accommodations, but the citizens rally to the occasion 
and very little discomfort is experienced by the temporary 
residents as they come to Carson City to legislate the laws 
of the State. 

Carson City has one unique distinction—it has no railroad 
service. The last of this mode of transportation went out 
with the closing of the Virginia & Truckee Railway a couple 
of years ago. However, ample bus and truck service utilizing 
two splendid highways are able to serve the people in suff- 
ciency. Two main highways, U S 50, and U S 395, are in 
excellent condition and serve the city well. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CREDITS 
All photographs in this issue, both in color and black and white, 
with the exception of the bottom picture on page 2, and top of page 
26, were taken by Department of Highways staff photographer. 
Bottom of page 2, and top of page 26 were taken by John J. Nulty. 
The Legislative Counsel gave much assistance in checking facts 
concerning the present State Government and its functions. 





Grant L. Robison (seated, left), Superintendent of Banks, ex officio Commissioner of Small Loan Companies and Building and Loan Commissioner, and 
his associates have headquarters in the Heroes’ Memorial Building Annex. 
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Insurance Commissioner Paul A. Hammel (seated), is shown with his deputy insurance commissioner and office staff. 


District Engineer William Howard Smith (seated, second from right) and his assistants represent the Bureau of Public Roads. 
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Nevada State Highway Department 


Board of Directors : Charles H. Russell, Governor, Chairman 
W. T. Mathews, Attorney General 
Peter Merialdo, State Controller 


State Highway Engineer: HD. Mills 
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